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IMPRIMIS 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh, whose second birth centenary is 
being celebrated, occupies a unique and outstanding place in 
the annals of our sand of Five Rivers, Punjab, a part of which 
is now in the neighbouring country, Pakistan. At the age of ten 
years on the demise of his father, Sardar Mahan Singh, he 
became the head of Sukherchakian Misal. A couple of years 
la ter when he was attacked by Hashmat Khan Chattha to avenge 
the ignominious defeat that he had suffered at the hands of 
Sardar Mahan Singh, Ranjit Singh smote off his head with a 
swift stroke. Thus forced by circumstances to lead his Misal 
and defend his principality, while he was still in his teens, 
Ranjit Singh, having been brought up in Sikh traditions and 
imbibing faith in the Gurus set out to bring together the 
various Misals and mould the Sikh scattered from the Jamna to 
Indus into a nation to take charge of the affairs of the land of 
their birth and establish law and order out of choas. 


In 1799, exactly a hundred years after the founding of the 
order of the Khalsa by Guru Gobind Singh, Ranjit Singh took 
Lahore, even at the wish and satisfaction of the Muslims. 
Destroying the last vestiges of the Mughal rule and out of its 
ruins he carved out a vast and mighty kingdom extending not 
only beyond Khyber Pass but even to Tibet and bordering to 
territories under the heels of the British. His timely emergence 
as strong ruler in the North halted the British conquest beyond > 
Jamuna. His achievments can be considered most remarkable | 
when we keep in mind the fact that after the brutal murder of } 
Banda Bahadur and merciless killing of his comrades there was ' 
Systematic programme of extermination of the Sikhs sparing not | 
even their innocent women and children of tender eyes. 


As that great historian Sita Ram Kohli tells us : Pa 
**The more determined among them (Sikhs) prefered to 
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face tyranny than submit to the unwarranted ifterferences in 
their practices. They left their homes and took refuge in the 
foothills of the Himalaya and in the jungles. The number 
of these staunch votaries of Guru Gobind did not exceed 
two thousand men. Nevertheless, so firm was their cause and 
so strong the conviction that victory would ultimately 
crown their efforts that they were able to vunquish mercen- 
aries more numerous and better trained than themselves that 
the Mughals or the Afghans sent against them. These two 
: thousand had, indeed played significant note in the making 
of the Pnnjab during the two decades of struggle between 
‘ Afghans and Sikhs.”’ 


There after arose the misals determined to drive out the 
invaders and establish their sway over whatever territory each 
could get hold of. It was these devoted Sikhs who had faith 
in the Gurus and their mission that Ranjit Singh was called upon 
to lead to take charge of the land oftheir birth and beyond. 
Pointing out that only a bold, resolute and resourceful spirit 
could accomplish such ordinary feet Sita Ram Kohli write : 


“It may seem astonishing that an unlettered peasant lad 
should have the foresight and sagacity to perceive that the 
political condition of his country was fraught with dangerous 
consequences. Such however, was his vision. He was, in 
addition that rare phenomenon, a true leader of men, 
whose by no means moderate ambilion was tempered by 
political wisdom...... It does appear as though the Guru was 
his guide, informing him of what was to be done and when’’. 


~~ ww 


The Punjab had been for centuries trampled under the 
heels of invaders from North not only losing countless human 
lives but also entailing destruction of its cultural and religious 
heritage. For generations till the Mughal rule was firmly estab- 
lished its people were living in constant peril leaving them no 
time to develop their art and culture. They had not only to be 
prepared to save their lives and protect their families but also 
work hard to make up for what they were deprived of by 
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plunder and déstruction by the invading hordes and predatory 
overlords. ' 


Viewed in this back-ground the achievements of Ranjit Singh 
in establishing a vast and powerful kingdom and ruling for 
no less than forty years people of diverse faith, including those 
whose hands were stained with the blood of the Sikhs, are nearly 
astounding. He himself belonged to the minority that had 
undergone long and bloody persecution, but in administering his 
realm he bore no ill-will against any community and even the 
Muslims subjects not only welcomed his rule but also got more 
than their share and full protection. 


It is an undisputed fact that during his rule there was no 
distinction on the basis of religion, caste or creed. The very com- 
position of his court and that the top most appointments were 
mostly held by Muslims, Hindus and even Christians from abroad, 
bias this out. Among his generals were Ventura, Abel, 
Count Allard Dina was Finance Minister, Raja Dhian Singh 
Dogra the Prime Minister and his brother Raja Gulab Singh and 
Raja Suchet Singh high ranking members of the court. About 
his ancestor Faqir Aziz-ud-Din, Faqir Syad Waheed-ud-din 
writes :— 


‘‘Aziz-ud-din had a place of his own from first to last in the 
Maharaja’s esteem and confidence. The Maharaja never under- 
took any important operation without or against his advice.”’ 


The Maharaja’s anxiety to do justice to all his subjects and 
promote their good unmindful of their religious creed, which in 
these days goes by the name of ‘“‘Secularism,”’ was in fact because 
of his firm faith in the gurus and their teachings, with particular 
emphasis on brother-hood of man, justice to all and service of 
humanity. In treating all:with equality he not onlv took persons 
of all religion in his service but also gave endowment and grants 
to religious institutions of various faiths. The Maharaja’s admi- 
nistration was humane as disclosed by F.S. Waheed-ud-din in 
‘“‘the Real Ranjit Singh”’ :— 
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“There was practically no capital punishment, what even 
modern government have not been able to abolish. It was not 
awarded even when an ater was made on the life of the 
Maharaja himself’’. 


Though exercising vast power, Maharaja Ranjit Singh was 
merciful, firm in dispensing justice and kind in treatment of his 
subjects. St. Nihal Singh in this connection tells us :-— 


‘““Mounted on his charger be went about irridating calming, 
soothing, consoling, cheering influence upon every one with 
when he came into contact. So honeyed were his words and 
so winning his manner that whoever came into his presence 
cleaved unto him. 


‘“So afraid were soldiering of the youthful hero’s irc and so 
sure were they that his hand would ruthlessly descend upon 
every culprit that not a shop was looted, not a house 
despoiled, not a maid or matron ashmed. To citizens of 
Lahore that had oft been bled and humiliated by invading 
power, theirs was a novel experience indeed.”’ 


No better foundation could be iaid for Kingship. This 
administrative set up of Maharaja Ranjit Singh was the result of 
his abiding faith in the Sikh teachings andin keeping with the 
Injunction of the Guru to be just and helpful even to your enemies. 
That Ranjit Singh was religious by nature and created his king- 
com not for self-glorification but higher causes to alleviate the 
the suffering of the people of this unfortunate land, who had 
even lost their identity under repeated onslaughts of invading 
hordes, isevident from the fact that when the title of Maharaja 
was conferred on him on the Baisakhi day of the year 1801 A.D. ~ 
he proclaimed his goverment as ‘‘Sarkar Khalsa Ji”? and ascribed 
his victory and achievements to the grace of the gurus. 


He himself preferred to be known simply as “Singh Sahib” or 
**Sarkar’’. 


Even the coins struck in his mint were ‘‘Nanakshahi”’ bear- 
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ing the image of Guru Nanak and not his own or that of any of 
ancestors. It is recorded that he would begin his day after 
obeisance to Guru Granth Sahib and seeking guidance from the 
hukam read out to him in the morning. 


As it.any wonder, \ such a sincere and simple man of faith 
served his fellow beings for 40 years bringing them peace and 
prosperity. The memory of this great son of Punjab aptly 
called the lion of Punjab, cannot but inspire us and be a guide 
for modern rulers. 


Gurdev Singh 
PRESIDENT 
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THE PARTICIPANTS 


Prof. Rajinder Singh 


Prof. Rajinder Singh M.A. (Hons.) B.T., P.S.E. (Retired) 
comes from Kamalia in the Lyallpur (now Fasalpur) district of 
the West Punjab. He received his education at Kamalia, Lyall- 
pur and Lahore and attained top University position. He retired 
in 1971 after serving the Punjab Education Department for 28 
years. From 1957 to 1971 he was head of the department of 
History at Government College, Chandigarh. After retirement he 
joined the History Department of Punjabi University, Patiala and 
taught Post Graduate classes upto 1977. 


He has written more than 300 article on Sikh History and 
Theology which appeared in various papers. His book ‘‘Five / 
hundred years of Sikhism’’ was published by Chief Khalsa Dewan, 
Amritsar. 


Dr. Hari Ram Gupta 


Dr. Hari Ram Gupta, born in 1902 received his education 
at Lahore. He was the first person to get Ph.D. and D.Litt. degrees 
in History from the Punjab University, Lahore. He was a lec- 
turer at Forman Christian College, Lahore. After partition he 
was appointed professor and head of the department of History, 
Punjab University, Chandigarh. On retirement he served as an 
honorary professor at Delhi University. Since 1969 he has been 
heading as honorary professor of the Post graduate Department 
of History at Dev Samaj College for Women, Ferozepur. 
Professor Gupta is the author of about a dozen research volumes 
on Punjab History. The Asiatic Society of Bengal awarded him 
the Sir Jadunath Sarkar gold medal in recognition of his out- 
standing contribution to historical research. 
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Dr. Jasbir Singh Ahluwalia 


Dr. Jasbir Singh Ahluwalia is now Deputy Secretary, Hous- 
ing Department, Punjab. He had been Director of Planning and 
Development, Punjabi University, Patiala and had also been 
Director of State University Text Book Board. He is a poet and 
writer. He has to his credit over a dozen publications in Punjabi 
and English, one of which is ‘‘Sikh Phalsphe Di Bhumka’’. 


Prof. Gurbachan Singh Talib 


Prof. Gurbachan Singh Talib had been Principal of different 
colleges. He also worked in Kurukshetra University as reader of 
English. He had been Head of Guru Nanak Chair in Punjab 
University and Banaras Hindu University and also as Head of the 
Religious Studies Department of Punjabi University. He is author 
of many standard books on subjects related to Sikhism. ‘‘Guru 
Nanak—His Personality and Vision’’, ‘Japji—the Immortal 
prayer—Chant”, “‘Bani of Shri Guru Amardas’’ are some of 
them. At present he is translating Guru Granth Sahib in English 
which is nearing completion. 


Dr. Harnam Singh Shan 


Dr. Harnam Singh Shan is now the Prof. and Chair- 
man of Department of Guru Nanak Sikh Studies, Punjab 
University, Chandigarh. He did his doctrate from University of 
London. His special subject of study is Sikh religion and he has 
written 57 books. His recent publication is a critical appreciation 
of Japji entitled “Guru Nanak da Shahkar Japji.’ 
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SARKAR KHALSA (1799-1839 A.D.) 
(Prof. Rajinder Singh) 


The conquest of Lahore by Ranjit Singh, the Sardar of the 
Sukkarchakya Mis! on July 7, 1799, (Haar Sudi Sth, 1856. Bik.), 
heralded the rise of the Punjab as a Sovereign State. The 
occupation of this age-old capital of the Land of the Five Rivers 
gave him a legitimate title over the rest of this land and para- 
mountsy over the other ruling Chiefs of the time. It however took 
him many years to hammer the warring Sikh factions into one 
nation, ‘‘and weld the discordant elements steadily into an organised 
kingdom.” The process began with his success at Bhasin in 1800, 
when a Grand Alliance under Gulab Singh Bhangi, of Ram- 
garhias and Bhangis with Nizam-ud Din, Nawab of Kasur, made a 
vain bid to dislodge him from Lahore. This cleared the way of his 
supporters to formally invest him with the title of Maharaja. 

A New Concept of Kingship :— A Darbar was held on the 
Bisakhi Day (12th April) of 1801 (Bik. 1858) at Lahore and Baba 
Sahib Singh Bedi, a lineal descendant of Guru Nanak, applied 
saffron ‘tilak’ to his forehead. Commemorative coins were issued 
from the mint at Lahore. These were to be known as Nanak- 
shahi coins. They bore no effigy of the ruler or hisname. They 
carried the inScription :— 


“Deg o Tegh o Fateh, Nusrat o be-darang, Yaft az 
Nanak Guru Gobind Singh.”’ 
(Hospitality, sword, victory and fearlessness have been 
bestowed by Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh). 
The title of Maharaja conferred upon him sounded sonorous 
to his ears. He preferred to be addressed as Singh Sahib or { 


(1) Latif, History of the Punjab, Page 348. 
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simply Sarkar. He never arrogated to himself Divine rights to rule, 

“but attributed every success to the favour of God and he styled 
himself and the people collectively, the Khalsa or Commonwealth 
of Govind.” 

He felt elated to be called “Ranjit Nagara” (Guru Gobind 
Singh’s drum at Anandpur Sahib). He regarded himself a humble 
servant of the Guru and a moutbpiece of the Khalsa. He would 
not sit on a throne nor make a fetish of protocol. He sat at ease, 
cross-legged on a Chair or on a carpet and at times on rope-—cots of 
the peasants so as not to lose a common-touch. He did not wear a 
crown nor adorn himself with gorgeous emblems of _royality. His 
attitude in this respect was one of ascetic in—difference and all 
pompous pageantry was repugnant to his tastes. 

The Government was desigaated as Sarkar Khalsa ji. While 
writing or talking of Government, he invariably used the term 
Khalsa and himself a humble servant and that too one-eyed. 

Sarkar Khalsa ji: Khalsa, the handi-work of Guru Gobind 
Singh (1699) marked the culmination of a long process that had 
started with Guru Nanak (1469-153g). His illustrious successors 
contributed their share to bring about its evolution. It was a 
compact fraternity of self-reliant, saint-soldiers. The Tenth Guru 
had merged his own entity into it and while he vested the spiritual 
leadership of the community in Guru Granth Sahib, he vested the 
temporal in the Khalsa Panth. In the eyes of this brother-hood all 
humanity was essentially one®, because all human beings have the 
same eyes the same ears, the same build, a compound of earth, air 
fire and water. To quote the injunction of the Tenth Guru :— 


HisH al AS AY Fa ufoma_ 
gaat adlH Ael waa adn Gel 
end 6 3a adel, 3B BH Hse | 
Sa S5 fa Wo 8a UI ba WS 
Wa ge nifsqwomga ge J 


(2) Cunningham, History of Sikhs, Page 241 
(3) Akal ustat ) 
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mer may Hel uss a aaa et, 
ea ut AU AS ea at awe 31 
(wae GAZZ Usl 75, 76) 


By creating the Khalsa, Guru Gobind Singh brought into 
existence a community of crusaders to fight against tyranny in 
all shapes and released a new dynamic force, which relentlessly and 
incessantly fought against forces of tyranny and Oppression. , 
Ranjit Singh harnassed this spirit of discipline, rectitude and _ self- A 
sacrifice for the realization of Khalsa’s dream.. 


As a devout Sikh, who listened to the recitations of Guru 
Granth Sahib daily, the Maharaja clearly understood the tenets of 
Guru Nanak, which obliterated all caste or tribal differences, 
condemned all types of tyranny, social or political, of the high over 
the low, the rich over the poor, the ruler over the ruled and which 
stood for the establishment of an egilitarian scciety, economically 
independent, socially self-respecting and politically secure.6 The 


(4) HH adm wan, motad 3s ae | 
(5) G) Rfswrar fe efsmrel ofa ueH faunG aiGfe (es Al 
dd HIB! 4) 
(ii) suf3 sd suz at afea 
Ud AWE Dsus ufea (Hg ABI: 9) 
(iii) s3ufs ntam dé fes as} 
fea Ara eatel dana fee asl ug asd Hy: a) 
- (iv) aa gel foue al (aa Ada HT: 9) 
* (vy) on sels fed gel, s Uefee a3 (ug ur: 9) 
(vi) sus ww A gd fA sus Sea del (wa Ha Hy: 9) 
(vii) fovea aa 3fa 2 aany Ay ante} 
Ad sufs got fam afg a3 Aa’s Hfs fuse 
(eg HA UBS H : 3) 
(viii) fas a@ sufs fue efanrel aaufa A uaars ale 
u'dH Sfe 32 A UTGH, alea Ufa ad Aa de 
(SH3 fGSS HIST 9) ete, etc, 
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holy hymns at several places point out what a ruler should be, and 
what he could not be®. 


To be true to his Gurus and to come upto their expectations as 
also to deserve the name of Sarkar Khalsa for his Government, 
Ranjit Singh was called upon to strive hard. According to Faqir 
Waheed-Ud-Din, ‘“‘Ranjit Singh brought Guru Nanak’s tenet up 
to date and then acted upon it 
help of Almighty (Akal Sahai) to promote the cause, which he 
thought the Khalsa had all along stood for. 

Khalsa was fairly broad-based. 
monarchy un-encumbered by religious intoleration or a lure of 
preferential treatment to those, who professed the faith of the 
monarch and benevolent to persons of all creeds, unless they stood 
bin the way of his ambitious political views.” 
_ambition in life was to preserve the common-wealth of Govind and 
ito bequeath it healthy and kicking to his successors. In order to 


Assiduously he tried with the 


“His conception of 
It enshrined the ideal of Sikh 


Obviously, his 


aZ mel AS HT, WH PH Hae'd TATE! | 
aH uu aHizd, Gacl es ug a wel, (gre agen) 


canis fant fen ar dfe, we fes fes ag ar afe, 
om fam@ ag ga dfe, ad vere 3 Hd afe, 


fant ABsIS ABH feeder? (utAT H: 9) 
fas we aA aH Hiss (SIG H: 4) 
zal S a ag Tee (eg aHasl u: 9) 
ag aafs ABH YAH ot atfent 


ad Hla HoH as (etd HIE H: 9) 
8B asl GH at i (tg HI HIB" 9) etc. etc. 


(7) Waheed-Ud-Din, The Real Ranjit Singh, Pakistan publicat!on 1976, Page 


Bikramjit Hasrat, The Saga of Ranjit Singh and his Times, Page 286, 
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achieve this lofty ideal his approach was pragmatic and realistic. 


Functioning of the Sarkar :—Ranjit Singh did not inherit any 
elaborate, cut and dry system of administration from his 
predecessors; the pugnacious Misaldars, the effete Mughals or the 
decrepit Pathans. Anarchy prevailed in all directions. The first 
and fore-most concern of bis government was to restore ofder, - 
make life safe and integrate all Punjabis into one nation. He was { 
averse to making abrupt changes by introducing innovations. 
Any sharp break with the past would have created difficulties of re- 
adaptation for the officials and the public alike, because habits can- 
not be made to change over-night. The safest course, therefore, to 
begin with, was to maintain and regularize the status-quo. Qazi 


Nizam-ud-Din, Mufti Mahomad Shahpur assisted by Saadullah 
Chishti were permitted to carry on their jobs and Imam Din, 


nicknamed Khar-sawar (rider of a pony), to act as Kotwal of 
Lahore. The revenue, civil and fiscal administration remained as 
it was before. The designations of officials and the Court 
language (Persian) too under-went no change. His wise, moderate 
and sincere initial steps won him the support of all sections of the 
people and with their whole-hearted co-operation, he succeeded in 
liquidating the Misls and allowing the Gurmatta to decay. 


Expansion :—To make his kingdom safe and invulnerable to 
attack; Sarkar Khalsa ji had to wage incessant wars. With 
Sadozaees in the West, Barakzaees in the the North, Gurkhas in the 
East and the British in the South, the frontiers of his yet ill-defined 
infant dominion were not secure. The Maharaja repulsed the 
Gurkhas at Ganesh-Ghati (Kangra ills 1809) and settled 
boundaries with the British (Treaty of Amritsar, 1809). He 
increased his forces and started disciplining and accoutring them to 
meet the needs of time. With the fall of Multan in 1818, the 
Sadozaees were gone, and with the conquest of Kashmir (1819) the 
feathers of the Barakzaees were clipped. The rout of the Afghans 
at Haidru (1813) and Tibba Tehri Naushehra, (1823) totally 
demoralized them and paved the way for the annexation of Peshawar 
in 1834. It is noteworthy that thovgh the Afghans raised the cry of 
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Jihad, they miserably failed to incite the Muslims subjects of the 
Sarkar to revolt against it. Even the fanatic campaigns of that 
‘prophet of hate’, called Syed Ahmad Brelvi (1823-1831), who 
created trouble in the tribal ‘No mans’ Land’ against the ‘infidel’ 
rule, made no impression on them. Ultimately he and his Mujahids 
were beaten to dust at Balakot in May, 1831 by Prince Sher Singh 
and the Sikh forces succeeded in settling down at Jamrud and 
Shabkadar well deep into the mouth of the Khyber pass, through 
which predatory hordes had been descending south-wards ever since 
the dawn of history. With the frontiers of the Lahore Darbar now 
touching the borders of China, Tibet and Afghanistan, the 
administration had to be geared up. A skeleton set-up would not 
do to remove the rampant chaos. The kingdom was therefore 
divided into 4 provinces viz Lahore, Darul Aman i.e. Multan, 
Kashmir, the Jamat Nazir, and Peshawar. Trusted nobles were 
appointed as Nazims (Subedars or Subas), provinces were further 
sub-divided into Pargannas under Kardars, Taluqas under 
Talugadars, Mauzas under Choudharis. 

_ At the helm was the Maharaja, himself. ‘‘He was a born ruler, 
with the natural genius for command. Men obeyed him by 
instinct.’”® Too much pre-occupation with military compaigns did 
not give him enough time to evolve an elaborate system of 
government He was, therefore, inclined to permit his people to 
lead their even tenor of life along the old ruts undisturbed by the 
Government. He did not bother himself with the niceties of any 
new system as long as the old worked smoothly. But he would 
come down with a heavy hand if the machine creaked and got 
clogged on account of the negligence, indifference or high handed- 
ness On the part of his officials. He shared the weals and woes 
of his subjects. By constant and surprise visits to far ard near 
places, he made himself available to aggrieved persons and parties 
and redressed their complaints on the spot. His circuits kept the 
kardars alert on their toes, because they knew the vigilant Sarkar 
would not spare them, if found guilty. By and large the Punjab 


(9) Griffin Lepal, Ranjit Singh Page 91 
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was well-governed. Nazims like Amar Singh Majithia in Hazara, 
Rup Lal in Jullundur, Sawan Mal in Multan and Lehna Singh in 
Amritsar, won popular acclamation by conscentious discharge of 
their duties and benevolent reforms. On the other hand, the out- 
lying turbulent provinces of Kashmir and Peshawar sometimes 
groaned under the rough and ready measures of governors like 
jamadar Khusha! Singh, Hari Singh Nalwa, and Avitabile. The 
Sarkar had to impose crushing fines on them and deprived them of 
their ill-gotten wealth. The malady of corruption was however 
too deep and chronic to be removed root and branch even by 
examplary punishments. Difficult means of communication, ample 
apportunities for gratification, and a combination of many duties 
in officials. hindered the Government in its efforts to employ the 
sweeping broom completely. Time and again the Darbar through 
admonitory despatches dinned into the ears of the state officials, 
whatwas expected of them.!° In an order to Gen. Avitabile, who was 
notorious for his rough methods of administration the Maharaja 
said, “You are to take care of al] properties that is now committed 


to your charge and to see that the poor and descrepit are well 
cared for...... a 


Nevertheless corrupt practices rife traditionally in the land, 
defied solution. At onetime he felt so distressed with the affairs 
in Kashmir that according to Latif, he was said to have remarked, 
“All the people, I sent to Kashmir turned out to be Haramazadas 


(rascals). I must send either one of my sons there or [ go 
myself.”’ 


Revenue and fiscal ad ministration 


A state as large as Ranjit Singh’s, continuously fighting for its 
life, the consolidation of its territory and for the security of its 
frontiers, had to maintain an army as formidable as the following 


10. Bute Shah, quoted by G.L. Chopra Page 220. “They should keep in view the [ ape 


welfare of the subjects and the enhancement of state revenues, They should 
deal with them with honesty, amity and peace)” 

(Tyranny and high handed ness should not be done) 9 von 
‘Zulam o taadi bajalwa no layad avard’ 


i 
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Statistics would show : 


Year 

1838 Infantry 35 regiments — 28,723 men 
Akalis 4,000 
Garrison troops 32,000 


Cavalry, regular & 
irregular Ghorcharas 
match-lock horsemen 
and Jagirdari troops 30,000 


It needed sound finances to run its affairs. In revenue matters 
too, Ranjit Singh had to start from a scratch. Till 1805 he had no 
regular treasury and entrusted money to the care of Ramu Shahukar 
of Amritsar, Who in lieu of his services, farmed the salt mines of 
Pind Dadan Khan and collected the octroi of Amritsar. Holkar 
advised the Maharaja to organise a treasury. In 1808 he got the 
man, he was on the look out for. Bhiwani Das son of Thakar Das 
(A Dewan of Ahmad Shah Abdali) sought employment and was 
appointed as a Dewan. He set up 8 Daftars (The number rose to 
12 later on), which kept upto-date records of all items of income 
and expenditure. They not only centralized all accounts but also 
subjected the accounts submitted by Kardars to close scrutiny. The 
Maharaja’s personal memory was so prodigious that he remembered 
the details of the revenue of each district. He personally examined 
and audited accounts on his circuits. Pay-orders were personally 
issued to Munshis and Tosha-Khanias by him. The total revenue 
of the kingdom stood at Rs. 2,58,09,500 in 1832. 


Agriculture being the backbone of Punjab’s economy, land 
revenue formed the main-stay of Governments resources. Land 
revenue varied from place to place and was levied according to 
the nature of land, the type of Crop and irrigation facilities -etc. 
The time-honoured Batai (or Jinsi) system continued upto 1825 
then Kankut (estimate on standing crops) was tried for the next 
one decade, after which a mixed system of assessment based on 
bighas, ploughs and wells was adopted. It was collected after Rabi 
and Kharif. The share of the State varied from place to place. 
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Besides, the land revenue, Abwabs. Abkari (exise) customs, fines 
and Nazaranas replenished the revenues of the State. It has 
generally been conceded that taxation was neither oppressive nor 
collection extortionate. The State could never afford to kill the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. 


Indigenous industries met the needs of the State and the 
people.Swords, guns, bullets, leather saddlery and military accoutre- 
ments were turned out by the foundries. Sardar Lehna Singh 
Majithia was recognized as the great mechanical engineer of his 
times. Cannons were cast under his supervision. Silk muslin 
fabrics, lungis, carpets and borocades made at the hand looms were 
of excellent quality. The Sarkar saw to it that the Punjab became 
self-sufficient in all-respects and its wealth was not siphoned out. 
Signs of growing prosperity were visible everywhere. There was 
no un-employment. Beggitg too was not So common as it became 
later on. Prices were incredulously cheap. In 1830 one Nanak 


Shahi rupee could buy one maund of wheat, or two maunds of 
rice or 19 seers of Gur, or 1} maunds of Gram or 8 seers of 
rice. 


Justice 


It was meted out in quick, simple and effective manner, free 
from all intricacles that hedge modern judicial administration and 
make it a long-drawn out agony, dilatory, expensive and at the 
sametime a plaything of lawyer’s quibblings. There was no vaxatious 
litigation either. In the absence of a written code, custom reigned 
Supreme. Also, an extensive use was made of the ‘Shara’ in the 
case of the muslims and Dharma Shastra tn the ease of the 
Hindus, expounded with the help of well-versed Muftis and Brah- 
mins respectively. Village Panchayats arbitrated in local disputes 
and Kardars held regular courts at the pargarna head-quarters. The 
Maharaja heard appeals both at his camp while on tours as also 
at Lahore. A box lay outside the palace with keys in the 
Maharaja’s custody. The aggrieved could deposit their complaints 
into it and draw his personal attention. An Adalat-i-Ala at the 
capital acted as the Supreme Court. Punishments varied according 
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to the nature of crime, imposition of fines being a common one. In 
no case was capital punishment awarded. “There is no instance,” 
wrote Dr. Murray, ‘‘of his having wantonly imbrued his hands 
in blood.’ Never-the-less such was the awe and aura of Sarkar’s 
authority that highway robberies and armed encounters were 
seldom heard of ; Crimes remained in check and life, honour .and 
property were safe. ‘‘The towns like Lahore and Amritsar had 
certainly increased in wealth. Manufactures and trades were 
thriving and the people were not at all over-anxious to migrate 
to British territories.@')” 

Secularism :—A devout Sikh having implicit faith in his 
Gurus, the Maharaja visited and paid homage at the Harimandir at 
Amritsar before embarking on his military compaigns and _ visited 


again with rich presents for tharks-giving at the success of his 
adventures. He gave away maunds of gold to plate the walls and 


dome of the temple and yet the donor expressed a wish to remain 

in the back-ground as a humble servant, whom the Guru himself 
| had afforded a chance to do his due service. In 1826 he sent to 
the Toshakhana of the temple the be-jewelled canopy, he had 
received as a ‘Nazr’ from the Nizam of Hyderabad (Deccan). 
He would agree to give a sitting to a painter if the latter could 
draw his picture in a pose of prostration before Guru Ram Das. 
He was not, however, free from the superstitions of the times 
and freely consulted astrologers like Maksudan and his son Pandit 
| Radha Krishna. 


The Singh Sahib was “‘Neither a bigot nor a vain religious 
dreamer’. Herefrained from interfering with the religious rights 

,° .of the different sections of his subjects, nor did he approve of such 
¥ actions on the part of the governing classes among the Sikhs("). | 
Faqir Waheed-Ud-Din in his book, “The Real Ranjit Singh”. : 
‘relates an incident, to illustrate it. A deputation of Sikhs of ; 
Kashmiri Bazar Lahore complained about the loud and shrill cry of 


(11) Sinha N.K., Ranjit Singh, Page 145 + i 
(12) Chopra, G.L., The Punjab as a Sovereign State Page-206 | 
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the Muazzan calling the Faithful to Namaz five times a day distur- 
bing them. The Maharaja wanted an assurance from them that they 
would take upon themselves the responsibility to call each and every 
muslim from his house for five Namazes five times a day, if they 
wanted him to take any action. The hint worked and the ‘Azans’ 
continued 

His secularism was for in advance of times. After the 
fall of Lahore to him in .1799, the first thing he did was 
to pay homage at the holy places of all religions, including 
Aurangzab’s built Badshahi Mosque. The Sarkar celebrated at 
the Government level festivals like Dusehra, Dewali, Holi, Id Ul 
Fittar, Moharram and Gurpurabs. The Sunehri Masjid in 
Kashmiri Bazar, which had been in the possession of Sikhs from the 
Mis] times was restored to the Muslims and the tombs of Hazrat 
Data Ganja and Mouj-i-Darya were repaired at State expense. 
A Muslim calligraphist, who had transcribed the Quran in an 
exquisite hand and did not find a buyer to pay the price of his life- 
long labour, was paid Rs, One lakh. The generosity of the Sarkar 
Khalsa jee does not find an equal. According to Punjab Govern- 
ment Records a sum of rupees 12 lakhs was distributed in charity 
every year to places and persons of all denominations. Jagirs 
were allotted to historic Gurdwaras, Mandirs and Masjids alike 
for their up-keep. The Sarkar proved really to bea ‘Paras’ 
(Philosopher’s stone) for an old woman who touched her bread- 
baking iron disc (Tawa) to his feet. She was given gold equal in 
weight. Such stories are a part of our folk lore. The secular 
approach is reflected in the selection of ministers of the Lahore 
Darbar and the generals of its armies. The Court and the Camp 
were cosmopolitan in complexion, where the Dogra brothers, the 
Syed Faqirs, Sandhanwalias, Majithias, Brahmins, Khatris and 
Europeans of various nationalities, worked in unison for the 
common good of al] the Punjabis. All offices were open to talent. No 
communal consideration ever weighed with the Sarkar in recruit- 
ments. Every person could aspire to rise to the highest rung of the 
ladder and occupy a top echelon, provided he had the ability to 
do so. 

An Appraisal :— To describe such ahumane, and popular 
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government as Despotism, Absolutism, unmitigated Military rule 
or Arbitrary one-man rule, is to do not only a gross injustice to 
the services rendered by Sarkar Khalsa Jee, but also to History. 
Despotism is not a happy term in constitutional jargon. It smacks 
of tyranny, oppression and unbridled autocracy. The Government 
of Ranjit Singh was neither of these and its record was remarkable 
by any standard. Compare it with contemporary Governments in 
the West: the highly centralized rule of Emperor Napoleon 
Bonaparte (1804-15), of the unglorious Louis XVIII (1814-24), the 
vindictive Bourbon Charles X (1824-30) and the self-centred Louis 
Phillippe (1830-48) in France, or of George HI,1V and William IV, 
(‘Mud from muddy spring,’ Shelley) rule in England or for that 
matter of the tyrant Czar Nicholus I (1826-55) in Russia etc. etc. 
, and the difference would become apparent. “In the history of the 
world, it would be hard to find another despot, who never took 
life in cold blood, yet built as large an empire as Ranjit’s 1°” 


His clemency to the Chiefs vanquished on the battle-fields was 
quixotic. The surviving scions of Nizam Ud-Din-Qutab-Ud-Din 
of Kasur, of Muzaffar Khan of Multan and immediate descendants 
of his rival Misldars were granted Jagirs or enrolled in the army. 


No doubt Ranjit Singh was the pivot round whom everything 
revolved and the master-mind, who provided direction to all 
branches of his administration. But the use of the word Despot is 
a misnomer for him, because ‘here we find despotism without its 
rigours, a despot without cruelty and a system of government far 
beyond the native institutions of the East’’’*. Could a despot be so 
humble as to bare his back to receive lashes from his co- 
religionists, who charged him with a transgression ? In his letter 
dated Sept.. 13, 1825. (31 Bhadon 1882) to Fagqir Nur-Ud-Din, the 
Maharaja exhorted him that even “‘if His Highness himself should 
issue an in-appropriate order against any resident of Lahore, it 
should be clearly brought to the notice of His Highness, so that it 
may be amended.” There was absolutely no question of his standing 


(13) Khushwant Singh, Ranjit Singh, Page 8. 


(14) Alexander Burns, Travels from Bokhara to Cabool, Page 190. 
f 
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on false prestige. To-day his methods may look rough and ready in 
many cases, but they suited the needs of the times and were 
congenial to the temper of the people, for whom they were meant. 
His authority resembled a parental control over a family. Such 
was the charisma of his personality that his people obeyed him as 
a matter of habit and because they knew of his deep solicitude 
towards them. He would spare no pains to bring happiness to 
his subjects. ‘Should the affairs of the State require’, observed 
M. Gregor, “Ranjit Singh is ready at all times during day and 
night” His secretaries were in perpetual attendance, A tire-less 
man, he demanded result oriented efficiency from all officials of 
the State, Civil and Military. “Through the blessing of his rule the 
people of the Punjab evolved a degree of law and entered upon a} 
period of internal peace and prosperity, which they had not 
enjoyed for several generations.”’.!® 

Even when he knew that his end could not be far off, he took 
deep interest in the affairs of the State. He was in fact negotiating 
with Father Lourie of the American Mission at Ludhiana to open 
Model School at Lahore. He asked Captain Wade to get him a 
copy of the English constitution. 


A Government headed by a benevolent ruler of his sort 
Spontaneously won the hearts of the ruled. The keynote of 
Sarkar’s popularity was magnanimity and broad—mindedness. 
Cunningham sums up his achievements thus, “Ranjit Singh found 
the Punjab, a waning confederacy, a prey to the factions of its 
Chiefs,pressed by the Afghans and the Maharratas, and ready to 
submit to English supremacy. He consolidated the numerous petty 
States into a Kingdom, he wrested from Caubal the fairest of its 
province andhe gave to the potent English no cause for inter- 
ference. He found the military array of his country, a mass of 
horsemen, brave indeed, but ignorant of war as an art and he left 
fifty thousand well-armed yeomanry and militia and more than 
three hundred pieces of Cannon for the field.’?!°. 


(15) Chopra G.L., The Panjab as a Sovereign State, P-149. 
(16) Cunningham, The History of the Sikhs, Page-312. 
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If for these invaluable services he became a hero, the Lion of 
the Punjab, and began to be worshipped as an idol, he fully 
deserved it. History had rarely seen the like of him. That, however, 
does not mean that he had no faults and weaknesses or he and 
his government did not ever err. They did and had to pay the 


price of it too. 
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RELIGIOUS POLICY OF MAHARAJA 


RANJIT SINGH, 1799-1839 
Dr. Hari Ram Gupta 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh was a Sikh, but his government was 
not a theocracy. Endowed with wisdom and farsightedness, the + 
Maharaja shaped his religlous policy according to his own ideas — 
as well as in accordance with the need of building his kingdom on 
a solid foundation. The love for his subjects was enshrined in his 
heart. His mind was free from the fetters of bigotry. He ruled 
with unprecedented toleration and liberality and never caused 
bloodshed in the name of religion. 

In 1832 Alexander Burnes wrote that Ranjit Singh was in 
every respect an extra ordinary character. The Maharaja’s 
French officers told Burnes that he had no equal from 
constantinople to India, and all of them had travelled through 
those countries. They declared that the most creditable trait in 
Ranjit Singh’s character was his humanity. 

Hugel wrote in 1836 that “from the Maharaja J experienced | 
not only the protection and munificence becoming a bereet king, but + 
his kindness has left a lasting impression upon me.’’ Masson who 
travelled on foot across Panjab to perantstay via Peshawar and 
returned via Multan wrote that “not a day passes without 
thousands of fervent aspirations for the continuance of his life. He 
is equaly popular with the generality of his subjects, and rules | 
with an equal hand both Mussulman and Hindu”. 

The Maharaja had equally great respect for the holy books 
of other religions. In war time he issued positive orders to his r 
officers and soldiers to treat the holy books and saered places of 
all religions with great respect. 


ee igo 


Policy towards Sikhism 
Respect for the Gurus 
1. Maharaja Ranjit Singh had profound respect for the Gurus. 
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His coins bore the name of Nanak and were called 
Nanakshahi Sikka. 

9. When Ram Bagh was planted at Amritsar, the Maharaja was 
requested that it should be called Ranjit Singh’s Bagh. He 
turned down the proposal saying that the garden should be 
named after Guru Ram Das, the founder of Amritsar. 

3. A gurdwara was built in the name of Guru Ram Das in 
Chuna Mandi at Lahore, the original residence of the Guru. 

4, Ranjit Singh built a magnificent edifice over the smadh of Guru 
Arjun at Lahore. 

Respect for Granth Sahib 


Ranjit Singh had the highest respect for the holy Granth. He 
listened to the Granth everyday. Even during expeditions or 
tours he iistened to the holy book. 

On 13 January, 1839, the Maharaja was listening to the holy 
Granth at Mananwala, a village 10 kms away from Amritsar. He 
felt some pain in his body. He suddenly stood up and sat ina 
Chair. After a while he got up, felt sorry for having sat in the 
chair in the presence of the sacred scriptures. He prostrated 
before the Granth and implored forgiveness. 

Humble servant of the Khalsa 

The Maharaja looked upon himself as a humble servant of 
the Khalsa. His seal bore the inscription. ‘‘Akal Sahae Ranjit.” 
(God is the helper of Ranjit). He designated his government 
“Sarkar-e-Khalsa,”’ or “‘Khalsaji’’. 

Ranjit Singh had married Moran, a Muslim dancing girl. He 
was summoned to Amritsar at Hari Mandar. The Maharaja 
obeyed. Akali Phula Singh denounced him in the open assembly 
for violating the social rules of the Khalsa. The Maharaja 
listened to him in a spirit of humility, and stood penitent before 
the congregation. He begged forgiveness with folded hands again 
and again. 

Phula Singh declared that he must be given one hundred 
stripes on his naked back before the public. The Maharaja at once 
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took off his shirt. He was tied to the trunk of a tamarind tree 
which stood in a wing of the Akal Takhbt with his hands bound on 
his back. The audience who loved him most intensely burst out 
into tears. Phula Singh declared : 


““Khalsaji ! The Maharaja has accepted the punishment that 
you decided to inflict upon him. But he is after all our king. We 
should honour his position. I suggest that he should be given 
only one stripe on his back as a token of his submission to the 
majesty of Social Law’’. 


The whole assembly acclaimed the decision with a shout of 
joy. An Akali lightly struck him on_ his back. Phula Singh 
untied him from the tree, and the Maharaja bowed his head low 
before him. 


(Ali-ud-din, 772; Burnes, I, 33,77; H, 295, III, 167; Contenary 
volume of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. (1940) 25, 26, 115; Fane, Sir 
Henry, I, 182; Hugel, 315: Masson,1, 439. 440; NAI, Foreign 
Department, Political Consultations, Ist July, 1831, Nos. 44-45; 
Secret Consultations, 21 May, 1832. Nos. 9-10. Prinsep, 121, 181; 
Shahamat Ali; The Sikhs and Afghans, 18; Sohan Lal. Daftar ITI. 
part V, 35; Vigne, II, 420.) 

Akali Phula Singh 


The Chief leader of the Akalis was Phula Singh. Ae was the 
son of a poor Jat attendant at Akal Bungah at Amritsar. In 
February, 1809, he attacked Metcalfe’s party celebrating 
Moharram. In the scuffle many of his companions were killed. 
With a naked sword in hand he appeared before Ranjit Singh 
demanding slaughter of all the Muslim soldiers of Metcalfe. The 
Maharaja realized the delicacy of the situation. He offered to the 
Akali leader his own head first and then he could attack Metcalfe’s 
guard. This cooled the fury of Phula Singh. The Maharaja 
presented him with a pair of gold bangles and other gifts of lesser 
value to his companions. They were entertained with sweets, and 
they departed in good humour. 


After the Treaty of Amritsar Lieutenant White and his party 
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were carrying on a survey of the Cis-Satluj region in December, 
1809. Akali Phula Singh plundered this party and took shelter at 
Damdama Sahib in Bhatinda district. The British Government 
called upon Patiala, Nabha, Jind and Kaithal to arrest Phula Singh 
and his party. A united contingent cf these chiefs surrounded 
Damdama, but Phula Singh managed to escape to Amritsar. The 
Maharaja invited him to Lahore. He loaded him with rich gifts 
and gently asked him to behave properly. 


At Amritsar Phula Singh, demanded a lion’s share in the 
offerings at Hari Mandar on Baisakhi day. On refusal he fought 
with the Akalis of the Durbar Sahib. A couple of men were killed. 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh sent a special force to suppress the 
disturbances. 


In 1814 he again entered Malwa. The Maharaja’s men 
captured him at Kot Kapura and brought him to Lahore. 

In 1819 he displayed great heroism in the conquest of Kashmir 
and received numerous gifts. The Maharaja kept him as his 
constant companion. In 1823 in the battle of Tiri near Naushahra 
across the Indus against the Afghans, the Maharaja’s victory was 
mainly due to Phula Singh who was killed in the engagement. 


The Akalis 


The Maharaja had great regard for Akalis. But they often 
insulted, abused and rebuked him. At Rupar when Ranjit Singh 
was going to meet Lord William Bentinck, an Akali publicly abused 
the Maharaja and then with a drawn sword he rushed upon him. 
He was immediately arrested and his nose was cut off. 


The Akalis were determined to create disturbances in the Cis- 
Satluj area under the East India Company. The Maharaja had 
posted strong guards at the ferries on the Satluj. At Harike a 
cavalry contingent of 400 horsemen kept a careful vigil. Even then 
some of them managed to cross over and burn villages. Ranjit 
Singh summoned the head Akali and told him about their 
misconduct. the Akali shouted: 


‘You blind rascal, if you say one word more, I will go and 
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burn down some villages belonging to England, and tell them that 
you have sent me’. 

Alexander Burnes wrote in 1832 that he saw with his own eyes 
a contingent of 500 horse with two field-pieces going to chastise 
the Akalis. 

On one occasion the Maharaja was forced to place two 
pieces of cannon near Shahid Ganj outside Deibi Gate, Lahore, to 
prevent them from interfering with the communication of the city. 

In 1836 Jiwan Singh and Kishan Singh Akali leaders 
threatened the Maharaja to pay them their arrears of pay, and he 
ordered Missar Beli Ram to clear off their dues. 

In 1837 Akalis created disturbances at Amritsar. The 
Maharaja deputed Ladha Singh with a company of one hundred 
soldiers and a gun to arrest the culprits and bring them to Lahore. 
They were severely rebuked and were let off. 

(Burnes, I, 9; Honigberger, 1, 48; Mah-e-Alam Afroz,5 July, 
1836, p. 6; Osborne, 146-47; Sohan Lal, Daftar III, Part IV, 455; 
wolff Joseph, 371.) 


Bedis 


The Bedis were also called Nanakputras. They were the 
descendants of Lakhmi Das, son of Guru Nanak. Among the 
Sikhs they were treated with the same distinction and respect as 
the Sayyids among the Muslims. They were mainly travelling 
merchants. Maharaja Ranjit Singh allowed them the sole 
monopoly of trade in Majha. On account of their holy character 
they moved about fearlessly unarmed. One fourth of the duty 
levied on goods was remitted to them. They wore on their turbans 
a cord made of wool for distinction. They were granted extensive | 
revenue-free estates. Charan Singh, a Bedi of Phagwara, was 
granted to villages by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

Instead of cash, the Bedis offered Chhoti ilaichi to Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh by way of nazar. | 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh had profound regard for the Bedis. 
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‘In 1826 two Bedis came to pay a visit to the Maharaja. He got fo 
up to receive them. They made their offerings in a plate. The pu 
Maharaja gave them Rs. 5, 000 on their departure. i 


In 1827 the Maharaja went to pay his respect to a Nanak- 
“ putra who was staying near the tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara and 
offered him Rs. 5, 000. He declined to accept as a mark of dis- 
pleasure. He complained that Nanakputras were _ill-treated re 
during his rule. The Maharaja said that the prosperity of his 
state was due to their favour and blessings. He assured himto tri 
redress their grievances. Then the nazar was accepted. The 0 
Maharaja sent 500 horsemen immediately to restore peace and of 
: order on his estates and ordered Khushhal Singh to compensate Hc 
him for the losses he had sustained. 


[ The Bedis traded in al[ parts of India as well as in foreign (a 

§ countries such as Kabul, Kandhar, Sistan and Makran. It was Hs 
through these Nanakputras that the Maharaja established his 
relations with Diwan Chandu Lal, the Diwan of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, and other foreign dignitaries. 


| The head of the Bedis was Baba Sahib Singh of Una. It is Ra 
believed that he performed the coronation ceremony of Ranjit bal 
Singh and applied tilak to his forehead and presented him his 
own sword. He accompanied Maharaja Ranjit Singh on several 
of his expeditions. The Maharaja rewarded him generously from 
time to time. The Maharaja granted him the village of Udhowali 
in Jagir. Sahib Singh and Bikraman Singh were always consulted Al 
on all important religious matters. lo 


(Ali-ud-din, 434-35; Burnes, II, 286; Cunningham, 1904 edition, 
496; Debi Prashad, 260; Jam-e-Jahan Numa, 3 May, 1826, p. 7; 
26 December, 1&27, p. 5; NAI, Foreign Department, Political 
Consultations, 17 June, 1831, No, 38; 31 December, 1847, np 


No. 2443; Secret Consultations, 21 May, 1832, Nos. 9-10; role 
20 December, 1845, No. 144.) 


ije 


Sodhis if p 
The Sodhis claimed descent from the fourth Guru Ram Das, . 
‘de 
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founder of Amritsar. The Sodhis were found mostly at Anand- 
pur, Kiratpur, Dharamkot and Kartarpur. They descended from 
the fifth Guru Arjun. The Sodhis of the districts of Ferozpur and 
Patiala mostly descended from Prithi Chand, the oldest brother of 
Guru Arjun. All the Sodhis were held in high esteem. 


During the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, they were subject 
neither to service nor to tribute. As merchants and traders they 
were exempted from half tolls. They took advantage of this 
privilege by becoming carriers for others. They possessed jagirs 
worth lakhs of rupees as dharamarth. They derived a great part 
of their income from the offerings made on the Occasion of 
Holi-Hola at Anandpur. 


S odhi Sadhu Singh of Kartarpur was a man of note. In 183] 
Captain Wade waited upon him. He was sitting on the ground in 
his castle situated in the centre of the town. He presented Wade 
and his companions with Khilats. Captain Wade offered him a 
double-barrelled gun. 


In 1837, the two Sodhis of Anandpur, Kartar Singh and 
Ranjit Singh fell out. Baba Bikraman Singh of Una, son of 
Baba Sahib Singh, took up the cause of Kartar Singh and sent 
his troops to help him. Maharaja Ranjit Singh ordered him to 
recall his troops immediately failing which he would face serious 
consequences. 


(Ali-ud-din, 437; NAI, Foreign Department, Political Consulta- 
tions, 17 June, 1831, No. 28; Secret Consultations, 20 December, 
1845, No. 144; Sohan Lal, Daftar III, Part 1V, 443, 448.) 


Hari Mandar at Amritsar 


Ranjit Singh paid frequent visits to Durbar Sahib. He 
applied dust on his forehead before entering its precincts. The 
gold work on the dome of Hari _Mandar was done by him. Once 
a jeweller from the south brought for him a costly awning made 
of gold cloth and studded with pearls, rubies, emeralds and other 
precious stones. He said he was not worthy of such things, and 
the awning was presented to Hari Mandar. 
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Gurdwaras 


The Maharaja encouraged construction of gurdwaras which 
were endowed with jagirs. Daily provisions (rasad) was provided 
forthem. The Maharaja contributed liberally to the gurdwaras 
at Dera Baba Nanak, Goindwal, Khadur and Taran Taran. The 
gurdwara Baoli Sahib at Lahore was granted a sum of Rs. 127 
daily. Its granthi, Nihal Singh, was given a jagir worth Rs. 8,000. 
The Maharaja sent Chanda Singh to build a gurdwara at Nander. 

ran He was provided with a sum of Rs. 25, 000 and further grants 
were promised. 


Bhais 


There were several holy men at Lahore called Bhais. Their 
job was reading and reciting the holy Granth. The prominent 
Bhais at the Lahore court were Gobind Ram, Gurmukh Singh, 
Ram Singh, Rupa and Wasti Ram. Bhai Wasti Ram was looked 

= upon almost as a guru by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The Maharaja 
offered him lakhs of rupees as a nazar and granted him rich 
jagirs. 

Bhai Rupa spent most of his time in prayers. He was loved 

/ by Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs alike. The Maharaja visited him 
frequently. 

Bbais Gobind Ram, Gurmuk Singh and Ram Singh attended 
the durbar daily. The Maharaja had profound regard for them. 

In 1837 the Maharaja visited Baba Kahan Singh and offered 
him Rs. 125 for Ardas. 

(Ali-ud-din, 772; Centenary volume of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
ion (1940), p. 153; Emily Eden, 215; Shahamat Ali; The Sikhs and 


Afghans, 29-30; Sohan Lal, Daftar III, Part I. 15; Part IV 445; 
Tarikh-e-Lahore, Wl, 116, 200-1, 204.) 


Policy towards Hinduism 
Banaras and other places 


In 1832 the Maharaja gave Pashmina worth Rs. 10, 000 to 
Diwan Moti Ram to be distributed among the poor at Banaras 
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and Gaya. In 1834, Bhairon Nath, an ascetic, leaving Amritsar 
for Banaras, was given Rs. 3, 000 and two pairs of doshalas by 
way of nazar. In 1838 Ram Chand, a report-writer, told the 
Maharaja that he was going ona pilgrimage to Banaras, Gaya 
and Jagan Nath Puri. The Maharaja gave him Rs. 500 for his 
travelling expenses, and Rs. 50, 000 for distribution on h!s behalf 
at those holy places. The Maharaja donated thirty-three maunds 
of gold for guilding one of the temples at Banaras. 


Gurdaspur 


The Bairagis of Talibpur village in Gurdaspur district held 
extensive revenue-free lands. 


Hardwar 


t Hardwar was as much sacred to him as to Hindus. He 
, visited Hardwar on many occasions and lived on the sacred bank 
4d of the Ganga. He distributed huge sums there as alms. The Ganga 
ia «Water from Hardwar was often sent for by him. In May, 1839, 
when the Maharaja was ill. he ordered one goblet (surahi) of the 

Ganga water to be placed on his chest. He felt some retief and 
ag Bae away in alms four goblets of gold and siiver full of Ganga 


| water. 
im 
Jawalamukhi 
a The Maharaja visited Jawalamukhi frequently. Outside the 


a temple premises he alighted from his horse, took off his shoes, 
ad entered the holy precincts, performed various ceremonies, and 
made heavy offerings. In 1812 the Maharaja visited the temple. 
He kept standing before the image of the goddess for full four 
hours and made an offering consisting of a gold staff, a gold- 
threaded suit of clothes, one huge canopy of gold and Rs. 1200 
> incash. He distributed sweets and Rs. 500 among Brahmans. 
He listened to holy recitations (Katha). In 1825 he went ona 
pilgrimage to Jawalamukhi again and presented to the temple a 
canopy of gold. The same year he ordered Missar Beli Ram, 
darogha of the Toshakhana to prepare a canopy of gold for the 


30 to goddess and to collect material for worship and hom, an oblation 
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with ghi, inthe shrine of the goddess. In 1825 the Maharaja 
ordered the darogha of buildings to construct a house at Jawala- 
mukhi for an aged saint who was living in front of temple at 
Jullundur. 

In 1826 Bhai Dhian Singh decided to go on a pilgrimage to 
Jawalamukhi. He was granted a khilat of three pieces and 
Rs. 1,000 for him and Rs. 25, 000 to be presented to the goddess 
asa nazar from the Maharaja. In 1836 Prince Kharak Singh’s 
mother expressed her desire to proceed on a piligrimage to Jawala- 
mukhi at the end of March. She was living at Shaikhupura. On 
her arrival at Lahore she was provided with an escort and neces- 
sary funds. At Lahore also oblations and sacrifices were fre- 
quently performed in honour of the goddess on behalf of the 
Maharaja. In 1839 when Maharaja, was confined to bed, he sent 
Pandit Radha Kishan to Jawalamukhi to offer prayers for his 
recovery and gave him Rs. 15, 000 to meet all the expenses. The 
golden roof of the temple of Jawalamukhi was done by Ranjit 
Singh. 

Kangra 


In 1838 the Kardar of Kangra resumed the dharamarth jagirs 
of the Brahmans of Rajgiri and Nadaun in Kangra district. They 
came to Lahore and sat in dharna outside the deorhi of the 
Maharaja. The Maharaja at once ordered Diwan Dina Nath to 
issue a parwana to the Kardar to restore their dharamarth jagirs. 


Katas 


The Maharaja often went on a pilgrimage to Katas near 
Jehlam. (Ahmad Shah Batalvi, 465; Ali-ud-din, 493, Amar Nath- 
Diwan, IiI]-12, 165; Bute Shab, 1, 68a, II, 199, 797; 831; Cente- 
nary volume of Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1940), xviii; Gazeteers : 
District Banaras, 1909, p. 250; District, Gurdaspur 1883-84, 
pp. 18, 83, Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru Khalsa, (Urdu), HI, 84, 89; 
Hugel, 45; Jam-e-Jahan Numa, 13 July, 1825, p. 4; 16 July, 1834, 
p.7; Khulasa Umdat-ut-Tawarikh, Daftar II, 30, 31, 35, 40; 
Khushwaqt Rae, 265; Latif, Panjab, 361; NAI, Foreign Depart- 
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ment, Miscellaneous Vol., 57-58, 128; News from Ranjit Singh’s 
Court, 1825, p. 121; PGRO, Lahore, Monograpb, XVII, 102-3, 
172, 188; Soban Lal, Daftar III, Part If, 141; Part IV, 107 part 
V, 153; Tarikh-e-Panjab 178, 250; Vigne, I, 135; Yon Orlich, 
II, 133.) 
Lakore . 
The sadhus living in Badami Bagh at Lahore had aecaael 
and horses, and possessed jagirs. The Maharaja granted revenue, 
free twenty bighas of land with a well for the maintenance of the 
samadh. of Haqiqat Rae at Lahore. Two villages, Salharia and 
Mandi, in Sialkot district, were granted to Sarup Singh, the care- 
taker of this smadh. In 1825, the Maharaja gave Rs. 125 toa 
Brahman to perform worship on his behalf for one month at the 
tempie of Trilokinath Mahadev. In 1833 the Maharaja donated 


Rs. 2, 000 to the temples at Lahore. 
Saints ; 

In 1836 the Maharaja went to pay his respects to a sadhu of va 
Kangra who was staying in Diwan Kirpa Ram’s garden at Lahore. 
On 19 February, 1839, the Maharaja called upon Baba Mangal 
Das, holy man, and offered him a nazar of Rs. 125. 


Brahmans 


Sohan Lal Suri, Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s court historian says 
thatin 1836the Maharaja fellill. He engaged a number of 
Brahmans to pray for him. The head Pandit washed the toes of 
other Brahmans, and gave that waterto Maharaja to drink. The 
Maharaja drank it. Hetold the Maharaja that the merit of path 
(reading of holy books), puja (worship of God), barat (fasts), 
simran Sri Bhagwan (uttering the name of God), and Sair-e-tirath 
(pilgrimages to sacred places) would go to the Maharaja and he 
would recover health. The head Pandit of the Lahore Durbar 
was Madhu Sudan. In 1838 the dharamarth lands were restored 
to the Brahmans of Lahore. 


In May, 1839, the Maharaja waited upon a sadhu who was 
living outside Raushanai Gate, Lahore, bent down his head and 
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offered him, Rs. 101, and requested him to pray for his health. 
The Maharaja paid frequent visits to the Chaubara of Chhajju 
Bhagat and made offerings of cashand sweets. He visited it on 
every, Monday. The Maharaja built spacious Chambers and 
rooms for the accommodation of sadhus, and increased its grants. 
Ganesh and nine stars were worshipped by the Maharaja at Lahore. 


Leiah 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh built a sarae at Leiah in the name of 
Bawa Puran Daman. 
Wazirabad 
The dhuni or smoke-fire place of Pandit Mansa Ram, a 
celebrated saint was situated on the right bank of the Chenab, 
5S kms from Wazirabad. The saint died in 1826. His dhuni was 


_f adorned with a temple. The Maharaja endowed it with village 


Kaleki for maintenance. 
Diwan Chand 


In 1819 Maharaja Ranjit Singh bought a huqqa for Rs. 20,000, 
and presented it to Missar Diwan Chand Zafar Jang, conqueror 
of Multan and Kashmir, as a gift. 

(Ain-e-Sikandar, 9 September, 1833, p. 10; Amar Nath, 
Diwan, 133-34; Bute Shah, II, 803-4; Ganesh Das, 274, 354; Latif, 
Lahore, 207, 242; NAI, Foreign Department, Secret Consultations, 
25 Sept, 1847, No. 86; News from Ranjit Singh’s court, 1825, p. 
211; SohanLal, Daftar HI, Part III, 313-14; Part V, 15, 108 
Daftar IV,Part I, 25; Tarikh-e-Dera Ismail Khan, 173; Tarikh-e-, 
Lahore, 212.) 

Policy towards Islam 
Kasur 


In 1838 the Mahraja called at the tomb of Bhole Shah at 
Kasur and made an offering of Rs. 201. 


Lahore 
a The Maharaja presented a sum of Rs. 1,000 on the 
, occasion of death anniversary (urs) every year at the shrine of 


Data Ganj Bakhsh. He got the tomb repaired and renovated 
‘ 
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periodically. In addition to nazars and grants in cash and jagir, ° 
the shrine of Data Ganj Bakhsh was endowed with land having a — 
well in village Kalanwala on the Ravi in Lahore district. In 1833 
the Maharaja sent valuable doshalas to the mausoleums of Mian 
Mir and Data Ganj Bakhsh at Lahore. In 1837 the Maharaja 
visited the shrine of Data Ganj Bakhsh and offered Rs. 125 as a 


naZafr. 


From there he went to the mausoleum of Shah Abul Maali 
outside Mochi Gate where he gave Rs. 51. 


In 1838 Ram’Chand Kaur, wife of Prince Kharak Singh, built 
a vaulted chamber in the mausoleum of Data Ganj Bakhsh. 
In 1839 the Maharaja sent Rs. 201 as his Offering to the tombs of 
Data Ganj Bakhsh and also to that of Jahangir. 


A portion of the enclosure of the tomb of Shah _ Bilawal had 
been swept away by the Ravi. There was a danger that the whole 
of it might be swept away completely. The Maharaja suggested 
that a new tomb at Government expense should be built at a safer 
place. The remains of the saint were disinterred. The box 
containing the body was found suspended to an iron rod bya 
hook. On opening the box the body was found in a state of 
perfect preservation even after the lapse of two centuries. The 
new tomb stood near the garden of Diwan Dina Nath to the east 
of Lahore, 


The Maharaja granted 80 bighas of land with two wells for 
the support of the shrine of Ismail alias Wadda, situated at a 
distance of 2 kms to the south of the Shalamar Gardens at Lahore. ° 
The Maharaja granted a jagir to meet the expenses of the tomb of 
Shaikh Jamal-ud-din Qureshi at Lahore, and several villages 
including Karampur, Kotli and Rata were given for the support of 
his family members. In 1833 the Maharaja donated Rs. 1,000 to 
the mosques at Lahore. In 1837 the Maharaja went to pay his 
regards to Faqir Mastan Shah and presented his nazar of Rs. 101. 
In 1839the Maharaja went to Faqir Alaf Shah and offered him a 
nazar of Rs. 200. 
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Multan 
In 1819 the Maharaja stayed at Multan for three months and 


visited many Muslim shrines. To the shrine of Makhdum shah 
Girvezi he offered Rs. 5! and granted six villages revenue free. A 


royal parwana was issued to the Sajjadanishin, the spiritual 
discendant and in charge of the shrine. This shrine had already 
been granted by the Maharaja an annual subsidy of Rs. 700. 


In 1825 the Maharaja visited the shrine of Sultan Sarwar at 
Multan. He offered a sheet with a sehra of gold as a nazar and 
distributed Rs. 100 among its servants. The jagir which had been 
sequestered was released. 

The Maharaja donated Rs. 1100 yearly for the maintenance 
_ of mausoleums of sheikh Bahawal Hag and Shaikh Rukan-ud-din. 
' A sum of Rs. 300 per annum was allotted for maintaining the 
shrine of Shah Shams-ud-din Aurezi at Multan. 


The Maharaja assigned an estate to the descendants of Sheikh 
Abdul Qadir Gilani for their maintenance. 
Qadian 

In 1836 the Maharaja was anxious to visit Qadian to pay 
respects to a holy faqir. 


Eminabad 

Following the exemple of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Nanak 
Chand Chopra, a resident of Akalgarh, built a shrine of Shaikh 
Salim Shah Chishti at Eminabad at a cost of Rs. 40,000. 

(Ain-e-Sikandar, 9 September, 1833, p. 10; Ali-ud-din, 712. 
713-14; Gazetteer, District Multan, 1883-84, p. 52; Jam-e-Jahan 
Numa, 6 July and 14 December, 1825; pp. 3,4; Latif, Lahore, 138- 
39, 158-59, 182, 203; Nur Ahmad Chishti, 138, 151, 394, 404; 
Panjab Akhbar. 11 June, 1839, p. 192; sohan Lal, Daftar III, part 
II, 192; part HI, 355; part IV, 445, 550; part V, 99,473; Tazkirat- 
ul-Multan, 12, 121, 123.) 


Policy towards Christianity 


The Maharaja requested Vigne to read out and explain to him 
the holy Bible. When Vigne brought out the holy book, the 
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Maharaja touched it with his forehead most reverently and listened 
to it with keen interest and attention. 


Among the Maharaja’s Christian officers there were 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Italians, Spaniards, Greeks, Russians, 
Anglo-Indians, Americans, a German and an Austrian. He 
appointed them as governors of provinces and generals and 


commanders in the army. Colonel Gardner put their number at 
42 and Carmichael Smyth at 39. 


4. Wolff Joseph came to Lahore in 1832 to propagate Christiaity. 
He got the posters stuck up on the walls in lanes and street of 
Lahore. In his lectures he denounced other religions and urged 
the people to turn to Christ. He received a polite letter of 
disapprobation from Maharaja Ranjit Singh, saying. In sakhun 
nabayad guft. (Such words must not be said.) 


In Jure, 1832 Walff Joseph was at Amritsar. A discussion 
took place between him and a Hari Singh. Hari Singh asked if a 
man wished to retire from the world and devote himself to God, 
what should he do to his wife and children according to Christianity 
Walff Joseph replied : 


“Christianity is a religion which makes people happy without 
a wife and with a wife and it isa religion which one can practise 
without a wife, and with a wife”. 


(Abdul Karim, Tarikh-e-Punjab Tohfat-ul-Ahbab, 4; Burnes, 
1, 45; Gardener, 39: Wolff Joseph, Travels and Adventures of Wolff 
Joseph, 373, 378.) 


Charities for all 


The Maharaja used to place Rs. 100 every night below his 
pillow. Thissum was distributed among the poor next morning 
through Bhai Ram Singh without any consideration of religion. 
In 1814 the Maharaja ordered Munshi Devi Das to distribute 
among the poor one hundred rupees everyday. In 1838 Maharaja 
ordered Missar Beli Ram to distribute Rs. 10, 000/50 among the 
Poor. In 1839 the Maharaja sent Rs. 500 to the Bairagis who 
lived on the bank of the Ravi. 
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Ekadshi, Chaudas, Amavas and Sankrant were the important 
days for the Maharaja to give alms. The articles given in charity 
on these occasions comprised cows with horns decorated with 
gold and silver, horses with trappings, elephants with silver 
howdahs, buffaloes, garments of cotton and silk, images of gold and 
silver, rings and bracelets of gold, butkis of gold and silver, 
fruit, grain, mash, til, sugar, ghi sweets, mirrors, doshalas cots, 
chaukis, fans, and copper utensils, besides thousands of 
rupees in cash. 

The solar and lunar eclipses were also occasions for distri- 
bution of alms. On the occasion of a solar eclipse, the Maharaja 
went either to Amritsar or Tarn Taran to havea dip in the holy. 
tank. He gave away in charity mash, til, clothes, doshalas, 
golden utensils and cash. Bute Shah estimated the cost of his 
charity in cash and kindon the occasion of solar eclipses at one 
lakh of rupees. On 12 April, 1828 there was a solar eclipse. 
The Maharaja went to Durbar Sahib, Amritsar. He hada dip 
,in the holy tank, and then weighed himself, and distributed 
‘ Rs. 12, 000. He then visited the fair, and threw money with both 
‘hands to be picked up by the people. 


On the occasions of lunar eclipses the articles given in charty 
comprised mash, til, cows and cash. 


Tuladan 

The Maharaja used to weigh himself in scales, from one to 
seven times against mash, till, grain, ghi, Sweet potatoes, rice, 
linseed, iron, copper, shawls, clothes ornaments, copper and bronze 
utensils, gold and silver, which were distributed among Brahmans 
and the poor. In 1831 Maharaja weighed himself against cash, 
and distributed the money among sadhus. 

Ghusal-e Sehat (bath after illness) 

On recovery from illness alms were given to Brahmans and the 
poor. in 1834 the Maharaja asked Pandit Madhusudan to fix an 
auspicious time for his bath of recovery. He bathed in warm 
water. The nobles offered congratulations and tasaddaq (things to 
be given in charity). The Maharaja distributed Rs. 1,000 among 
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the poor, and sent several thousand rupees to other places for 
distribution among the destitutes. A salute of eleven gunfires was 
fired and the city was illuminated. In 1835 on the day of his 
Ghusal-e-Sehat two prisoners were set free from each prison. In 
1839, on some improvement in his health during illness 51 cows, 
1100 golden butkis, clothes and horses were donated. 


Langar 


The Maharaja established a permanent sada-barat or langar or 
free meSs at Lahore. In 1825 Kanah Singh, darogha of the sada- 
barat, told the Maharaja that the daily consumption of flour in the 
langar was 25 kilograms. In 1826 the darogha reported to the 
Maharaja that the expenses of the langar had gone up due to the 
higher prices of grain. A sum of Rs, 700 was added to its funds. 
Another Janger waS running at Pul Twaif, a place between Lahore 
and Amritsar. Every traveller and the poor were fed there. One 
more langar of the Maharaja was at Amritsar. In 1828 nearly , 
1,000 faqirs came from Kashmir to Amritsar. Under Maharaja’s y_ 
orders all of them were provided with free board and lodging. In 
1839 the Maharaja gave a jagir worth Rs. 25,000 to Durbar 
Sahib, Amritsar, to meet the expenses of the /anger attached to it. 
Mehar Singh jagirdar was running a langar. He decided to 
discontinue it. The Maharaja instructed him to keep it open for 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs alike, and he agreed to bear a part of 
the expenses. 


Wells 


The Maharja constructed a large well with a flight of steps 
leading to the water for the travellers on the road from Kot 
Kamalia to Multan. 

Cost 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s department of charity cost the state 

exchequer one-tenth of the total revenues amounting nearly to 
| twenty lakhs a year. As regards the value of money in those 
| days, Baron Charles Hugel in 1836 wrote that the family of a 
labourer could live for a month on nine annas or 56 paise of 1980. 
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(Ain-e-Sikandar, 12 October, 1835, p. 1, 4 January, 1836, p. 9; 
2 May, 1836, p. 7; Bute Shah, I, 68a, 88b, II, 215, 296, 297, 300, 
804-5; Centenary Vol. of Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1940), XVIIT; 
Debi Prashad, 267. Jam-e-Jahan Numa, 10 May, 1826, p. 8; 
11 October, 1826, p. 4;14 February, 1827, p. 7; 2 April, 1828, 
p. 16; 21 May, 1828, p. 12. 12 November, 1828, p. 7; 26 November, 
1828, p. 5; 11 February. 1829, p. 10; 23 July, 1834, p. 13; Kohli, 
S.R., Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 292; Latif, Lahore 162; Mah-e-Alam 
Afroz, 29 March, 1836, p. 6; NAI, Foreign Department, Political 
Consultations, 4 August, 1807, No. 83; 8 January, 1813, No. 6. 
19 September, 1836, No. 47; News from Ranjit Singh’s Court, 
135, 177, 413; PGRO, Lahore, Monograph XVII, 23, 27, 32, 51,70, 
71, 173, 227, 270; Panjab Akhbar, 12 March, 1839, p. 12; 13 June, 
1839, p. 69; 15 June, 1839, p. 76; 24 June, 1839, pp. 101, 217; 
27 June, 1839; Shahamat Ali, Bahawalpur, XXX; Sohan Lal, 
Daftar III. Part I, 10, 72, Part III, 355; Part 1V, 421, 446; Part V, 
97, 153, Daftar IV, Part III. 44.) 
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' Functioning of Sarkar Khalsa~Some Fundamental 
Issues Concerning Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s Polity. 
Dr. Jasbir Singh Ahluwalia 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh endeavoured to usher in an open, 
pluralistic society characterised by the values of “‘secularism’’, 
justice, liberty and equality. This was a new revolutionary 
humanistic ethos in the medieval age that was marked by religious 
bigotry, communal exclusiveness, sectarian inwardness and 
compartmentalised value-system. In contrast to the earlier 
internecine war-fare on the religio-communal plane, the Maharaja 
brought in an atmosphere of peaceful co-existence of all faiths 
ensuring for all the fundamental right to freedom of conscience. 


What is more important than the guarantee of religious 
freedom on the individual level is the fact that the Maharaja on 
the institutional level, diverging from the medieval-age theocratic 
thought-patterns and praxis, effected “secularization of State power 
and its forms by positively drawing a distinguishing line between 
the temporal power and the theo-ecclesiastical authority, That 
is why he did not declare Sikhism as the State religion, nor sought 
to follow a theocratic system. No proselytism was permitted through 
State power directly or indirectly. The Lahore Durber presented 
a non-sectarian picture with key port folios being given on 
considerations other than those of religio-communal nature. His 
Chief Minister was Dogra Dhian Singh; Faqir Aziz-ud-Din was 
incharge of external Affairs; the Home Deptt. was handled by 
Faqir Naur-ud-Din, while Finance was taken care of by Hindu 
experts such as Diwan Bhawani Das, Ganga Ram etc. To give a 
concrete, determinate shape to the principle of religious freedom, 
the Maharaja gave to his Muslim subjects the right to their public 
and private law in the administration of justice, for which the 
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courts of qazis and muftis were retained and recognized. The 
same spirit is exhibited by his tax system which did not admit of 
any discrimination like the one that informed the imposition of 


Jazia. 

This liberal, tolerant and ‘‘secular’’ policy of the Maharaja 
was due primarily to the influence of the pluralistic pattern of 
State and Society as envisaged in Sikhism which heralded a new 
universalistic value-pattern in its world-historical mission. In 
analysing the Maharaja’s regime, an attempt is sometimes made in 
certain circles to contradistinguish the Sikh religious tradition from 
the Punjabi tradition. The premises of this view point are that 
the first tradition is of commnnal character and implies 
a theocratic polity, while the second one of liberal, secular character 
and further that due to this difference the two forces are mutually 
exclusive. From this angle it is contended that the liberal, secular 
policies of the Maharaja implied his switch-over from the sectarian 
Sikh tradition to the transcendent Punjabi tradition. This line of 
argument then leads to the contention that Ranjit Singh witha 
a view to broaden the socio-political basis of his regime, drew 
upon and encouraged Punjabi nationalism as a substititute for the 
Sikh communitarian consciousness. The weakness of this argument 
is apparent from the fact that after the death of the Maharaja, the 
forces of Punjabi nationalism were nowhere seen asserting them- 
selves andrallying behind the Raj against external onslaught and 
internal sabotage. | 


The premises of this argumeat referred to above are neither 
logically nor historically tenable and betray lack of comprehension 
of the ideational character of the Sikh revolution and the histori- 
cal forms of its expression and instrumentation in the context of 
which alone can we understand the dynamics of the Maharaja’s 
policies and practices. ' 


As rightly observed by Arnold Toynbee, Sikhism emerged as a 
Higher Religion destined to serve as a chrysalis for the birth of a 
new societal and statal pattern; it possessed historical potential for 
a new civilization in the Indian sub-continent qualitatively different 
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from the two main earlier civilizations-Indic and Hindu (A Study 
of History, Vol. V, 667) (Seen in the process, Punjabi nationalism 
arose in a new form as One of the historical instruments for reali- 
sing the new civilization promised by the Sikh movement.) In other 
words Sikhism as the ideological expression of the nescent and 
nebulous historical forces of the emerging era arose as a revolutio- 
nary surge for a new pattern of society partaking of the post- 
feudal value-pattern. For this purpose Sikhism carved out for its 
revolutionary praxis a new ideational basis - different from that of 
the reformist Bhakti movement-by evolving a new spiritualist- 
materialist mode of thought in place of the old spiritualist-idealist 
tradition of vedantic character. This new thought-pattern 
invests the world of time and space not only with existential being 
but also with law (Hukam) operating from within, thereby making 
the material reality work in an autonomous, de-centralized way. 
This concept is the metaphysical basis for a new pluralistic society 
envisioned in Sikhism as against the old pattern of society uni- 
centred, for its being as well as sustenance, on an overcentralized 
Divine Authority which alone was real, the rest being all maya 
or lila. 

The Sikh concept of pluralistic society is essentially of a 
multi-religious, multi-cultural, multi-racial society, termed as 
Halemi Raj by Guru Arjun. Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s liberalism 
and “secularism” flowed out of the pluralitic Sikh tradition itself. 
That is why Ranjit Singh, on the occassion of his coronation as 
the Maharnja of Lahore on April 12,1801, issued the Nanak- 
Shahi coin with the inscription that attributed the bestowal of 
victory and power to the grace of Guru Nanak and Guru Gobind 
Singh; ‘“Degh-o-Tegh-o-Nusrat be-drang/Yaft az Nanak Guru 
Gobind Singh’’. 

In fact in the case of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the term 
“secularism” is not appropriate in that it has narrow connotations 
and implies religious insularity and aloofness which was not the 
characteristic of the Maharaja’s policy. His praxis can be better 
described in terms of pluralism rather than ‘‘secularism’’. 


On the political level, the pluralistic Sikh tradition iamplies 
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democratic, republican polity. The metaphysical plank of this 
polity is the concept of God-in-History. In the history of world 
civilization this concept emerges for the first time through Sikh 
philosophy. Godhead in Sikhism is deemed as possessing both 
temporal and spiritual sovereignty. The spiritual attribute is seen 
as realized in the word, while the temporal authority descending 
into Time, that is, History gets diffused in “‘society”. (This is the 
real meaning of Miri being vested with the order of the Khalsa) 
Society, as such, becomes the repository of all temporal power, 
leaving no room for aking to claim divine right to unicentrally 
assume and exercise secular power for and on behalf of God. 

The descent of the two sovereignties of God-in-History and 
their diffusion into two distinct and separate loci (the word & 
Society) not only implies a democratic, polity republican but also 
brings into sharp focus the “‘secularizing’’ process effected by 
Sikhism-in drawing a distringuishing line between the temporal 
power (State and theo-ecclesiastical authority)(Church), whereby the 
two realm no more remain of the nature of undifferentiated unity 
but as emerge relatively distinct in differentiated co-relation. That 
is why the Sikh polity is non-theocratic in nature. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s “‘secular’ State as such was a step 
towards realising a non-theocratic polity envisaged in Sikhism. 
That he described his Raj as Sarkar Khalsa Ji referes not to his 
theocratic propensity but to his desire to evolve a representative 
polity. But his success in this direction was only partial. It is 
intriguing to find that contrary to the democratic, republican 
polity envisioned in the Sikh doctrine and realized nebulously 
during the Misl period, Maharaja Ranjit Singh ultimately set up a 
monarchy on feudal lines while ascending to political power on the 
crest of the anti-feudal Sikh movement. This self-contradiction of 
the Maharaja is due to the half-realised potential of the Sikh 
revolution which on the ideological level contained seeds of a new 
civilization but which on the materiai plane, when it attained 
political power in the eighteenth century could not create or even 
encourage objective conditions for a post-feudal mode of production 
and the corresponding super-structural forms. 
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Maharaja Ranjit Singh : The Liberal Monarch 
(Gurbachan Singh Talib) 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh, like Ashoka and like Akbar before him, 
has exercised a peculiar fascination on the Indian mind for a period 
of over one and a half centuries since his assuming importance as 
a great monarch. This fascination stems not from his status as 
ruler only, for there have been rulers in India itself whose sway 
extended over territories much larger than Ranjit Singh’s. The 
peculiar charm that his personality holds both for the historian 
and the common man lies partly in the circumstances in which his. 
personality, from his origins as the son of a Chieftain by sheer 
dint of charisma raised him to be the ruler of a powerful Empire. 
Partly also it lies in his personal characterictics as a humane man, 
which the burden of rulership could not repress or suppress. In 
this respect while no doubt he shares his quality of mind with 
Ashoka and Akbar, both men of great vision who thought beyond 
the narrow confines of creeds and were truely national figures, in 
the sheer romance of personal ascendency, I should like to compare 
him with Babar, who like Ranjit Singh at the age of twelve was 
left to fend for himself, and passing through thrilling adventures 
became the king of Kabul, and later the founder of the mighty 
Mughal dynesty of emperors in India. For his meteoric rise as a 
conqueror Ranjit Singh has also been compared to Napoleon, 
whose coronation more or less coincided with Ranjit Singh’s as 
Maharaja of Lahore and its subsidiary dominions. The comparison 
here too, is just and apt. In another respect too they faced similar 
circumstances. While Nepoleon finally lost to the British, Ranjit 
Singh too without coming into armed eoflict with the British 
Government in India, had to curb his ambition and expand only 
West of the Sutlej, as the strong British power stood in his way. 
If the string of these comparisions has not already been extended 
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beyond reasonable limits, another king, whose image as the ideal] 
ruler is fixed perennially in the Indian mind is Raja Vikramaditya, 
properly known as Bikramjit. He it was who epitomized in his 
person the qualities valued and cherished jn India—justice, concern 
for the welfare of the subjects and defence of Dharma. Perhaps 
it was after Vikramaditya the ideal monarch, that Ranjit Singh 
moulded himself. In his mind neither Akbar nor Ashoka would 
make a striking presence, as their qualities are highlighted only by 
the modern historians. But Vikramaditya would be a perpetual 
inspiration. There are numerous stories of Ranjit Singh going 
out among the people incognito to study for himself the State of 
the subjects and redressing their grivances on the spot; and the 
people venerated him as a Dharmi raja or righteous monarch under 
whose rule wrong would not be tolerated. | 
Apart from such examples which may have been partly 
conscious and partly half-conscious, the largest influence in 
moulding Ranjit Singh’s personalty was the Sikh faith in which he 
was born, and whose influence had been consolidated in the Punjab 
only by the generation immediately preceding his own through sacri- 
fices and crusading. His grandfather Charat Singh along with Sardar 
‘Jassa Singh Ahluwalia was one of those who fought the Abdali 
and safely conducted what at that time was virtually the whole 
Sikh people through the terrible onslought of the Ghallughara. 
His father Mahan Singh, head of the Sukarchakkia mis! had 
made raids of conquest in central Punjab and inthe areas lying 
west and was an irnportant chief inthe last quarter of the 18th 
century, when Punjab was like a chequered chass-board with a 
large number of divisions marked by mutually warring forces. At 
that period less than a century after the founding of the Khalsa 
and the removal from the scene physically of Guru Gobind Singh, 
with halfa century of Mughal persecution of the Sikhs and of 
martyrdom in their ranks by the thousand, the Sikh influence could 
not be anything but powerful onthe mind ofa youth like Ranjit 
Singh, heir to one of the misls that grew upon the ruins of the 
Mughal power. What was this Sikh influence ? Being no learned 
theologian—as a matter of fact, in those troubled times this man 
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destined to be a great monarch, could not learn even to read and 
write He still imbibed the finer essence of the Sikh teaching, whose 
crucial point isa broad humaneness. Right-from its inception 
Sikhism had taught goodwill towards all faiths, which meant nega- 
ting bigotry and inspiring compassion towards all creation. In Japuji, 
Guru Nanak affirmed : Dhaul-dharma daya ka put (The bull of 
righteouness or dharma is borne of compassion.) In Asa-ki-Var, 
in the sloka preceding the tenth paurior stanza, Guru Nanak 
Dev while defining true holiness (sach) commends among the great 
qualities compassion or daya again. The text runs as below: 


Sach ta par janiyai jan sikh sachi leye, 
Daya janai jiya kikichh pun dan karei. 


(Know true holiness to come from receiving true instruction, 


From compassion to all creation and dispensing charity.) 

Daya as a matter of fact, isa term occurring frequently in 
Gurubani and thus assuming the status of a sovereign quality. 
The effect of this reiteration has been the instilling in the Sikh 
mind of daya or compassion asa spontaneous attitude towards 
creation. The manifestation in action of this quality has been the 
institution of langar, the deg which comprises the spirlt of 
service to mankind. The result has been that the Sikh people by 
nature are compassionate and humane. It is another thing that 
being rural-based and impulsive, they tend to become violant, but 
calculated and planned cruelty and cynical indifference to suffering, 
'§ ~such as marked the working out of Mughal polity in India and 
such as has been characteristic of most states, medieval and 
4 modern, bas been unknown among the Sikhs. They bore arms and 
At fought the enemies of the just order conceived by the holy Gurus 
SA on the battlefield, but never sent human beings to death in cold 
b, blood. It is out of this spirit that Ranjit Singh abolished the penalty 
of of death in hls kingdom. Asa European observer Baron Van 
Id Heugel has remarked, ‘except in the field of battle, he did not take 
ji life, and never was so largea kingdom carved out with so little 
he of criminality.’ And all this happened at a time when in the world 
at large, death and mutilation was the penalty for petty offences. 
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In Britain, the torch-bearer in many respects of modernism, till 
as late as 1836, petty theft was punished with death. It was only ° 
the humane juries that by deliberately assessing the loss at less 
than a pound, saved many men from the gallows. In Ranjit Singh’s 
reign it was only in the frontier areas bordering an Afghanistan 
that in a kind of perpetual state of siege exceptions occurred to the 
Jaw of immunity from death. This humaneness was the result of 
the teaching of Sikhism which Ranjit Singh and his co-religionists 
had imbibed with their monther’s milk. | 


Ranjit Singh’s goodwill for other faiths has been remarkable 
in the history of India, where at least since the establishment of 
Muslim rule in the eleventh century and its gradual spread almost 
-all over northern and central India, religious persecution appeared 
by fits, and discrimination against non-Muslims was a common 
feature of state policy. Only in the brief reign of Sher Shah and 
the long reign of Akbar was there a respite from this evil practice. 
In the eighteenth century, in the Punjab particularly the Sikhs had 
to bear some of the fiercest perscution known to history. This is 
‘a sickening chapter, which may not be recalled. Incompetent 
subahdars, whose overlords could not face up to Nadir Shah and 
Ahmed Shah Abdali, let loose a reign of terror against the Sikh 
peasantry which was forced to seek shelter in the jungles of Malwa, 
the desert of Rajputana and in the hill fastnesses. This situation 
was bound to create a feeling of revenge in the Sikh heart, which 
had found eloquent expression in the Var of Bhai Gurdas Singh, 
who had cclebrated the rising might of the Khalsa Panth which 
he Says, rolled of Islam’s twelve centuries and humbled the pride 
of the arrogant Muslim nobility. By its internal evidence this Var 
should have been composed sometime during the rise of the Mis! 
period. It was during this period too that the harrassed and 
persecuted Sikhs, with their spirit still in the ascendant (Chardhi 
Kala in the Sikh phrase) supported their faith in the future of the 
Guru panth by the slogan, Raj karega Khalsa aki rahe na koe. 
This was the vision, the prophecy and the ideal whose fulfilment 
came partly in the pericd the Misls which over vast areas of the 
Punjab replaced the effete and tyrannical rule of the Mughals and 
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Pathans, while fully it came with Ranjit Singh, who made the 
Sikh people respected and an important element in the history of 
India. This longish statement is intended to point out that all the 
circumstances were pointing to a possible revenge by the Sikhs 
against the Muslims. Yet when the Sikhs got power, neither the 
Misls nor Ranjit Singh indulged in any act of Muslim repression. 
Whatever conflicts took place were wars between rulers and leaders 
of armies, in which the basis of the fight was not religious, 
but political ambition Sikh attacks on the Muslims were political 
in nature, and not religious, though the Muslims who saw their 
hegemony slipping away, raised the cry of Jehad as did Muzaffar 
Khan, the nawab of Multan, or Syed Ahmed Brelvi, who was ins- 
pired by the British to lead an expedition against Ranjit Singh’s 
rule to foment a revolt against his rule among his Muslim sub- 
jects. In the fatwas that the Syed issued against the Maharaja’s 
rule, the cause was given out as purely religious, such as the pro- 
hibition of cow-slaughter in the Maharaja’s dominions and restric- 
tions on namaz, which was not a fact. While the Syed’s revolt 
failed miserably he did succeed in creating prejudice against the 
Maharaja’s rule among the Muslims of Delhi and areas beyond, so 
that in the later Anglo-Sikh wars, the sentiment of Muslims east 
of Jamuna was against the Sikhs. No Punjabi Muslim, however, 
appears to have borne ill-will towards the Maharaja’s rule and 
they all accepted him as their benevolent ruler and served him 
loyally. Of this numerous examples may be cited, including the 
Muslim grief along with others at the Maharajcas death and over 
the harsh fate meted out to his son Duleep Singh. 


Of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s generous treatment towards the 
Muslims numerous examples are given. He endowed the Mada- 
rasas and treated well the Muslim divines. His refusal to prohibit 
‘azan’ or the Muslim call to prayer and his purchasing a beautiful 
calligraphed copy of the Koran from the calligraphist who was 
going off to Hydarabad to sellit, are too well-known to need 
repetition here. While the Fakir family which served him loyally 
and whose scions still continue to cherish his memory with affec- 
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tion was standing on top, Muslims cccuping subordinate positions 
served him faithfully by the hundred, and it is remarkable that no 
Muslim is reported to have betrayed him or his successors. He 
looked after the Muslim shrines well, among which are the tombs 
of Mian Mir and Data Ganj Bakhsh at Lahore. To the latter 
shrine were sent offerings of charity at the time when the Maharaja 
was lying struck with paralysis in the last days of his life. To the 
descendants of Baba Farid at Pak-Pattan he gave a Jagir, which 
they retained in the British times as well, which made them 
notables of the area. 


In maintaining an attitude of goodwill towards Hindus and 
the Muslims, Maharaja Ranjit Singh was guided partly by the 
dictates of a wise statecraft, realizing like Akbar that his throne 
could be safe only on the strength of a contented populace in the 
State. With this end in view he entrusted important positions in 
the civil service and the army to Hindus and Muslims, whose 
names are well known to the students of Ranjit Singh’s reign. 
Later by a stroke of great statesmanship he modernised his army 
according the standards in troops-training obtaining in those times, 
and employed European officers among whom the most famous are 
the trio Avitabile; Ventura and Allard. In order to be sure that 

none of them could be an English spy, he got their credentials 

- properly enquired into. This made the composition of his darbar 
and army truly cosmopolitan, and alone among the Indian rulers 
of those times was he treated on a footing of equality by the 
powerful East India company. With the company he entered 

into a treaty of friendship, which was no more than a treaty of 
non-aggression which worked while his strong hand was there to- 
guide Punjab’s destinies. But realizing the relentless progress of the 

company’s aims, he wistfully remarkéd once, with prophetic 

voice, on beholding a map of India, ‘‘Sab lal ho jaega.” 

Reverting to the theme of the composition of the Maharaja’s 
class of officers, it may be said that the Sikhs perhaps did not get as 
full a share in the services as in the interest of the future security 
of the State they should have got. Lepel Griffin has ascribed this 
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cynically to the parting injunctioa of Saraar Fateh Singh of 
Kalianwali, a village situated near the Khalsa College, Amritsar 
that he should not give a high civil post to a Jat. But this appears 
to be only a canard. This Sikhs andthe vast majority of those 
entering service were Jats, and composed mainly the army. For 
civil employment perhaps they were not yet qualified, by lacking 


those graces of education which their Hindu and Muslim compatriots _ 


had. Inthe Sikh States of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, Kapurthala etc. 
till the end of British rule a sizeable number of high officials was 
non-Sikhs partly for the reason that from this class better educated 
persons were availab!e, and partly in pursuance of a liberal 
employment policy, unlike many other Indian States. 


In the context Of Ranjit Singh’s employment policy should 
reiterated the basic liberal and humanitarian teaching of Sikhism. 
Guru Gobind Singh in his famous Kabit Dehura masit soi puja o 
namaz ohi had expressly called upon his followers to treat all faiths 
with equal reverence and to bear ill-will towards none. There is the 
tradition that in the army of Banda Singh Bahadur, the Muslims 
in his camp had full freedom of worship. This contrasts with the 
attitude of the Muslim-dominated Unionist government of the 
Punjab in pre-Independence days when in police lines for example, 
Sikhs were not permitted to hold congragational prayers and jhatka 
meat was forbidden in organizations maintained by the State. The 
strong influence of Sikh teaching in characterizing Ranjit Singh’s 
liberal religious policy therefore, must ever be kept befcre the 
mind. . 

The epithet ‘secular’ with regard to Ranjit Singh these days is 
commonly used and is much in fashion. This term, in my opinion 
is not amply descriptive of Ranjit Singh’s entire outlook and needs 
to be given aclose look. It would be correct to designate the 
the religious policy of the present Indian Government for example, 
as secular, because this government does not profess any religion 
as government. Its members and constituents may each adhere to 
a religion or no religion at all. In their State policy they are 
secular. Inthe case of Ranjit Singh, a devout Sikh, whose state 
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was called Sarkar Kholsa Jio or Sikh State. and who preferred to 
be referred to as Singh Sahib or the Sikh overlord, the use of the 
epithet ‘secular’ is certainly out of plece. A State of the modern 
kind unattached to any religious in those times did not exist. 
States as much professed various faiths and maintained varying 
attitudes towards their subjects professing alien faiths, which 
attitude varied from bigotry and persecution on the one hand to 
liberalism on the’ other. Ranjit Singh being a fully believing and 
devoted Sikh, who ordered the gold-plating and decoration of Sri 
Darbar Sahib and of Dera Baba Nanak and made costly gifts to 
these places of worship, was not secular in the accepted sense of 
the term, but liberal as Ashoka and Akbar before him had been. 
Akbar as a matter of fact in the later phase of his career appears 
to have resiled from orthodox Islam and founded his own religion, 
the Din-i-Ilahi. Ranjit Singh never could have taken so daringly 
heterodox astep. Asa matter of fact, he fulfilled all religious 
injunctions down to submitting to the authority of the Holy Akal 
Takhat for a piece of conduct which in a king could be considered 
no blemish traditionally. The fact is that Ranjit Singh never 
forgot, in the words of A.C Benerji his peasant origin, to which 
it might be added, he never forgot Guru Gobind Singh’s own noble 
affirmation about the Khalsa: In hiki kirpa ke saje ham lain 
nahin mose garib karor pare. (By their grace am] exalted, else 
millions of the humble such as I are there.) Humility of tempera- 
ment was characteristic of him, for which there is ample authority 
in Sikh teaching. 


Religious tolerance is of two separate kinds. One kind is that 
found in the present-day world organiating since the age of science. 
This is the tolerance of unbelievers or those on whom faith sits 
light. To be tolerant and liberal for such people is easy, as they 
have little or none of orthodoxy and the hold of religion on them 
is loose. This kind of liberalism is contributed to by science, 
modern sociology and marxist thought. But the tolerance exercised 
by believers, in whom the light of faith burns strong isa much 
more difficult exercise. Usually strong belief in one’s own religion 
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tends to make of onea fanatic. It isthe greatness and glory of 
Sikhism that while inculcating faith it at the same time has 
preached great tolerance, goodwill and Jiberalism in matters 
religious. Sikh liberalism therefore, such as that of Ranjit Singh is 
born of Sikhism, while what is called secularism is born of the 
spirit of scepticism or the attitude that religion is a persona! matter, 
of no concern to any one other than the believer. It is obvious that 
such an attitude did not then exist. Liberalism in Ranjit Singn’s 
State policy therefore, is all the more remarkable, particularly 
towards the Muslims. who now were treated as brothers, though 
they were the earstwhile persecutors of the Sikhs. 


Another view-point that we might consider here is the relation- 
ship between Sikhism and Hinduism. This is a delicate subject, 
but till recently and even till now, the actual distance between the 
Sikh practice and theory towards Hinduism may be determined. 
-Vast numbers of Hindus continue to pay humage to the Sikh holy 
places, to respect the Gurus of Sikhism and to study with faith 
Gurubani. Sikhs in large numbers for example, visit Hindu centres 
of orthodoxy such as Kurekshetra on the occasion of the solar 
eclipse and regard the Ganga as Sacred. There are also several 
common festivals. The Sikh and the Hindu to each other are not 
distant as would be the case for example, with the Muslim or the 
Christian. Sikhs have defended the faith of the Hindus and all 
that the Hindu world has cherished and held sacred. In this they 
were defending a culture to may features which of they themselves 
are attached by ties of affection. The Hindu world at large looks 
upon Sikhs as being in the nature of blood-relations. Earlier, 
through a Hindu-oriented interpretation of Sikh teaching, the 
distance between the two systems was considered to be almost 
non-existant. Atthe founding of the Banaras Hindu University, 
the revered Sant Attar Singh was given an honoured place. In 
that University Sikhs have hada place in the teaching faculty. 
The names of Sant Teja Singh and Professor Gurmukh Nihal 
Singh may be mentioned. At present one of the important 
professors there is a Sikh. Later the Guru Nanak Chair was 
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established there. These are only a few instances to point toa 
thesis, though of course, real creedal differences are there, which 
since the rise of the Singh Sabha movement have been properly 
defined. 


At present no thoughtful Sikh mixes up Hinduism and 
Sikhism, though as said earlier, there are common areas. . But to 
place the practice of Ranjit Singh in its historical perspective, 
Hinduism then was considered very close to Sikhism. That is why 
at his death-bed, no doubt in deference to tradition, costly gifts 
were directed to the Temple at Jagannath Puri. With regard to 
his plating the Vishwanath temple at Varanasi with gold, it appears 
he was reversing the bigoted act of Aurangzeb in demolishing the 
original temple, at whose site stands today a mosque, deserted 
but still intact. On one of the demolished walls may be seen 
still the original carvings, which cannot but sadden the beholder’s 
heart at the display of bigotry and vandalism. Incidentally, 
Ranjit Singh’s munificence at Varanasi, Puri and Hardwar helped 
to create ample goodwill for the Sikh people in the larger Hindu 
world which is an asset that they must no way lose. Much there- 
fore, can be said for Ranjit Singh’s religious policy vis a vis 
Hindusim. One of its effects was to blur the distinction between 
Hinduism and Sikhism, which because of the Puranic idiom of our 
preaching we have only strengthened. It was this assault of 
Brahmanism against which Baba Dayal in the nineteenth centuary 
initiated the Nirankari movement, which was a precursor of the 
later Singh Sabha movement. 


To sum up, Ranjit Singh was the last of the great Maharajas 
of India. After him the last vestige of independance in this part 
of the land soon disappeared, and Ranjit Singh’s empire was 
parcelled out between the British and the Dogra dynasty of 
Jammu. His greatness and glory lies in his humanity, his libera- 
lism and the genius with which he welded so may warring 
principalities into a kingdom. In the religiously pluralist State, 
with a member of the minority on the throne, he solved the pro- 
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blem of multiple faiths by a policy of large-hearted liberalism. 
This liberalism, it may be reiterated, had its seeds in the Sikh 
teaching itself. Asa matter of fact, Ranjit Singh’s ancestral faith 
guided him inevitably along this path. And that is to ‘the lasting 
glory of Ranjit Singh and the Sikh faith. 
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